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I recommend that authority be given for the appointment of a custodian 
of the law division of the State library, learned in law, whose duty it 
shall be to establish a legislative reference department, furnish informa- 
tion to legislators, and to assist them in the preparation of bills." 

Edgar A. Fisher. 

Metropolitan Police. The State control of the police of certain cities 
in Indiana was released by a law which went into effect with an emer- 
gency clause March 4, 1909. Under the provisions of the old law which 
was passed in 1897, the governor appointed the boards of police com- 
missioners in all cities having between 10,000 and 35,000 inhabitants. 
The new law retains the police commissioners, but makes them appoin- 
tive by the mayor. This subject has been a bone of contention ever 
since the passage of the law. It was adopted and retained on the theory 
that the police force is an arm of the State, and not of the city, and that 
the enforcement of State laws was dependent on State control. 

A bill was passed in the session of 1907 repealing the law, but it was 
vetoed by Governor Hanly, in a strong veto message, in which the rela- 
tion of the police to the State was ably discussed and the constitutionality 
of the law upheld. Sentiment was strongly against the law. Governor 
Marshall in his message said, "The metropolitan police law is a viola- 
tion of the doctrine of local self-government. I recommend its immedi- 
ate repeal." The repeal passed both houses with a total of only nine- 
teen votes in opposition in both houses. The law went into effect at 
once and new police boards have been appointed in the cities to which 
the law applies. Edgar a Fisher . 

The Legislative Program of the Social-Democratic (Socialist) Party 
in the Wisconsin Legislative Session of 1909 1 . As the social-democratic 
party is the official representative on the political field of the organized 
working class of Wisconsin, it was perfectly natural that the legislative 
program of the party should be formulated jointly by representatives of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor and the Milwaukee Federated 
Trades Council, together with the State executive board of the party 
itself, and in collaboration with the members of the State legislature 
elected on the social-democratic ticket. 

1 The following summary of social-democratic activities in the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture was written by State Senator Winfield R. Gaylord. The party has three 
assemblymen and one senator in the present legislature. Senator Gaylord has been 
the socialist candidate for governor of Wisconsin and has exerted great influence 
in shaping the policy of the socialist party in the United States. 
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The legislative plan of the social-democratic fraction of the legislature 
falls naturally into five general divisions, commensurate with the spheres 
with which the respective bills and resolutions aim to deal, namely: (1) 
national and international problems, dealt with by means of joint resolu- 
tions in the form of memorials to congress and to the other States of the 
Union; (2) amendments to the State constitution, and propositions other 
than statutory dealing with State problems; (3) bills proposed and 
mainly formulated by and in the interests of wage workers and espe- 
cially aiming to benefit organized labor; (4) bills affecting municipal prob- 
lems and municipal utilities; and (5) general bills affecting problems 
of the working class and society in the State at large. 

Under these several classifications the individual legislative proposi- 
tions of the social-democratic party are as follows : 

National and International Questions. Of the international 
propositions, one asks for the abrogation of the existing extradition 
treaty with Russia, and another aims to promote international peace. 

Of the strictly national measures, three resolutions aim to influence 
congress in the matter of taking over (a) all railroads which pass into 
the hands of a federal receiver, (6) all railroads, express companies, 
telegraph and telephone plants, and (c) all trusts and monopolies. 

One resolution asks the various States to unite in calling a national 
constitutional convention; one asks for a constitutional amendment to 
the effect that federal judges be elected and not appointed; and one asks 
for the abolition of the United States senate. 

Two resolutions aim respectively at the "injunction" and the Sherman 
anti-trust law. Two others respectively petition for the establishment 
of the parcels post and the postal savings bank. 

Of special interest to organized labor are the three resolutions which 
deal respectively with old age pensions, oppose coolie and Mongolian 
labor immigration, and ask national provision for the unemployed. 

Amendments to the State Constitution. Five joint resolutions 
ask for various amendments to the State constitution. One of these 
calls for a State constitutional convention, two deal respectively with 
woman suffrage, and the establishment of a State printing plant, while 
one provides against the employment of persons not citizens of the State 
upon State contracts. The remaining one of these aims at a removal 
of the existing limitations upon the power of the State to enter into 
internal improvements and to give the State power to develop all the 
natural resources of the State for the benefit of the people. 

Labor Problems. Twenty bills deal specifically with labor condi- 
tions and labor problems, as follows: 
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Hardships of labor in the courts are dealt with by four bills, asking 

(a) that vagrancy be not punishable except on proof of refusal to work, 

(b) providing one week's notice before garnishment proceedings, (c) aid- 
ing the conduct of poor persons in courts, and (d) providing that the anti- 
trust laws of the State shall not apply to organizations of wage- workers 
and farmers. 

Three child-labor bills aim respectively at (a) still further restricting 
the employment of children as to hours and occupations, (6) providing 
that no child under sixteen shall be compelled to work to support poor 
relatives, and (c) prohibiting children under fourteen from carrying 
newspapers before 7 a.m. or after 8 p.m. 

Eight bills bear upon hours and conditions of labor, (o) limiting the 
hours of labor for women, (b) providing for the publication of labor 
contracts, (c) ventilation of mercantile and manufacturing establish- 
ments, (d) providing for thirty-six hours of consecutive rest in seven 
days, (e) weekly payment of wages in cash, (/) laying of temporary floors 
at every story of new buildings, and (g) limiting bakery employees to an 
average workday of ten hours. 

Trade disputes are handled in two bills, one of which aims to f orbid the 
use of private detectives; the other providing (a) that trade unions shall 
have the right peacefully to obtain information, (6) and to peacefully 
persuade any person to quit work, (c) allowing two or more persons to 
cooperate in a trade dispute, and (d) providing that no union shall be 
sued for damages caused by a member of the same. 

Two new things in American labor laws are found in the carefully 
worked out compensation act, which provides that employers shall 
compensate for injuries incurred by employees while at work; and in the 
bill providing that the railway rate commission shall make an estab- 
lished minimum rate of wages and maximum hours of labor (as fixed by 
bona fide unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor) part 
of the factors used as a basis in calculating rates, charges or earnings 
of public utilities. 

There is also a bill giving to the State bureau of labor and statistics 
the power to investigate the question of unemployment, together with 
its social and economic effect upon society. 

Municipal Affairs. Municipal problems are approached through 
the medium of eleven bills, three of which deal with public utility fran- 
chises: (a) forfeiting franchises held for speculation, (6) making every 
franchise granted prior to July 9, 1907, an "indeterminate franchise" 
within the meaning of the public utility law, and (c) fixing terms for the 
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granting of all future franchises. The purchase of public utilities is 
provided for in one bill, and another would compel air brakes on all 
street cars. 

Under the public works policy of the party will be noted one bill 
providing on a broad basis for a public works department for the city of 
Milwaukee, while another provides that the city of Milwaukee may 
establish a municipal plumbing business. 

Direct legislation appears in three bills, which aim (a) to provide for the 
the recall of any county, city, town or village officer, (b) for the initia- 
tive and referendum on acts of municipal councils and county boards, and 
(c) the amendment of city charters by direct action of the people. 

A social-democratic justice of the peace in Milwaukee is the author of 
the bill aiming to abolish the abuses of the justice courts, by placing 
constable and justices on a salary basis, and providing a clerk of the 
justices' courts who shall assign all cases for trial as they are initiated 
before him. 

Two companion bills, carefully drawn to avoid the pit-falls indicated 
by the fate of a law passed at the last session, but declared unconstitu- 
tional by the supreme court of the State, provide for the regulation of 
tenement and lodging houses. 

General Social Problems. Of the bills affecting State affairs, two 
aim at the public utility corporations, holding railway officials responsi- 
sible for murder in case of preventable accidents, and holding telegraph 
companies for the failure to deliver messages. 

The provisions of the present law that judges of the county courts must 
be attorneys-at-law is sought to be abolished; it is sought to establish the 
semi-annual payment of taxes, and the valuation of land for public 
purchase by adding 10 per cent to the last previous assessed valuation 
thereof; free text books throughout the State; and provision for the care 
of families and dependents of convicted persons — to prevent the growth 
of a criminal class : all of these are proposed by specific bills. 

One joint resolution calls for an extensive investigation of the liquor 
traffic, previous to the passage of any sumptuary laws. 

A complicated bill amending the election laws, the outcome of the 
experience of the party, and of extensive investigations by the party 
officials at the last State election, is also on the list. 

Probably the most characteristically socialist measure is the bill 
providing for a State board of public works, aiming to retain and regain 
the natural resources of the State in the possession of the people, the 
aiding of settlers on State lands, the operation on a more extensive scale 
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of the forestry department, the development of mines and water-powers 
under State enterprise, and all for the purpose of protecting the people 
of the State against the concentration of wealth and for the meeting and 
solution of the unemployed problem. 

One of the leading attorneys of the State, who is also a member of the 
social-democratic party, has prepared nearly thirty bills, aiming to 
remedy various legal iniquities and hardships of poorer people espe- 
cially, as well as certain antiquated or unjust matters of court procedure. 
These bills have been introduced "by request," and the attorney is 
furnishing briefs for the bills as they come up. Most of them are looked 
upon with favor by the best attorneys in the legislature, and many of 
them will also doubtless pass. 

Of the strictly party and labor bills, it may be said that they indicate 
a policy substantially as follows : 

1. To democratize the processes of the State government as such, by 
direct legislation, and by home rule for local units of government. 

2. To loosen the hands of the State as regards the undertaking of 
industrial and other enterprises. 

3. To progressively substitute the policy of ownership by the people 
and direct operation, for the present policy of regulation for the benefit 
of the owners, in the matter of public utilities. 

4. To shorten the hours, improve the conditions, and increase the 
wages of labor, while progressively eliminating child labor. 

5. In general to substitute intelligent and planful social processes for 
sumptuary legislation in the matter of social evils and abuse. 

WlNFIELD R. GAYLOED. 

Stream Pollution. The growth of population and development of 
urban life has drawn the attention of the people sharply to the dangerous 
conditions arising from the pollution of streams by sewage and by the 
waste from manufacturing establishments. Public health authorities 
have sounded the warning against this new danger to the public health. 
Conferences have been held by health officials to discuss this important 
problem, and a body of literature contained in official reports has 
developed. Formerly this was purely a municipal problem and was 
dealt with by the city authorities. Their problem was solved generally 
when means were provided for dumping their sewage into a stream 
which thus became a natural sewer. This means of disposal was suffi- 
cient until cities became so numerous or so large that the sewage of one 



